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david brion davis. From Homicide to Slavery: Studies 
in American Culture. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1986. Pp. x, 305. $29.95. 

Retrospective collections of essays by living authors 
seldom seem to work well. On rare occasions they 
jell famously, as with David A. Hollinger's In the 
American Province and C. Vann Woodward's Point 
Counter Point. Yet many such books — if one may 
judge from reviews in this and other Journals — 
often sputter badly and essentially do not work. 

David Brion Davis's present book does indeed 
work, but in an unusual way. Its nineteen essays 
ränge in time from 1954 to the 1980s. They reflect 
an intellectual Odyssey that no one (including espe- 
cially and assertedly the author) would have cared to 
predict some thirty-five years ago. They signpost an 
interesting, fruitful, and instructive journey, one 
that will interest readers of varying perspectives and 
interests. 

The essays deal with such a disparity of subjects 
that it is hard to convey the subtle threads of their 
commonality. They have a penetrating and percep- 
tive concern with the moral dimensions of American 
social identity, especially with violence and sense of 
masculinity. From various angles they view such 
facets of American culture as murder, capital pun- 
ishment, Natty Bumpo, and the Marlboro Man. 
More general matters of social identity are raised in 
discussions of the American family and the Mor- 
mons. Somewhat more than one-third of the book 
deals with slavery and, especially, antislavery — 
themselves topics that bear on matters of identity, 
social consciousness, aggression, and violence. 
Chronologically, most of the book focuses on 
roughly the first half of the nineteenth Century, 
although conceptually and materially the essays spill 
over both ends of the antebellum period. 

The format of these essays follows an unusually 
regulär pattern. With one exception they are either 
about ten or about twenty pages long. Many, though 
not all, of the ten-page pieces originally appeared in 
The New York Review of Books. These cover such 
variant matters as the westward movement in the 
United States, the Mormon church, Orlando 
Patterson's sweeping world-wide study of slavery, 
and the image of blacks in Western art. Among the 
twenty-page essays are several that have long since 
acquired solid reputations as important articles of 
the sort one inflicts on graduate students during 
one's better moods, for example, "Some Themes of 
Counter-Subversion: An Analysis of Anti-Masonic, 
Anti-Catholic, and Anti-Mormon Literature" and 
"The Emergence of Immediatism in British and 
American Anti-Slavery Thought." 



It is not easy to discern what sort of essay still 
Stands up best now and which will continue to in the 
future. Obviously, such a review article as "Slavery 
and the Post— World War II Historians" is partially 
self-dating, however useful and penetrating it once 
was. But, when "Some Themes of Counter- 
Subversion" appeared in 1960, who would have 
guessed that it would undergo less challenge than 
"The Emergence of Immediatism," which was pub- 
lished two years later? And, more strikingly, who in 
1957 would have predicted that an article entitled 
"The Movement to Abolish Capital Punishment in 
America, 1787—1861" would have taken on poi- 
gnant and powerful immediacy thirty years later? 

The only essay that exceeds the ten- and twenty- 
page pattern describes James Cropper's role in the 
British antislavery movement during the 1820s. 
Granting Cropper's importance, I think that his 
convolutions have here been treated with greater 
attention to detail than is likely to interest most 
readers of this book. 

With this collection one especially appreciates 
lucid analysis on such a wide variety of topics. 
Because readers' tastes vary so much, it ought to be 
reported that, except for a brief introduction, the 
book does not offer running and "updating" com- 
mentary about each essay. Although such reflections 
are sometimes fun and interesting, they can get onto 
pretty sticky ground very fast. In this case I think the 
author did well to let the essays stand on their own 
independent hind feet. 

WINTHROP D. JORDAN 

University of Mississippi 



martin e. marty. Religion and the Republic: The 
American Circumstance. Boston: Beacon. 1987. Pp. 
viii, 391. $25.00. 

Martin E. Marty is one of the most prolific writers in 
the historical profession today. During his distin- 
guished career, he has produced, on average, almost 
one book per year. His The Infidel (1961), Righteous 
Empire (1970), Pilgrims in Their Own Land ( 1 984), and 
The Irony ofltAll (1986) have all been major contri- 
butions to the field of American religious history. In 
Religion and the Republic, Beacon Press has collected 
a series of Marty's essays, written over a seventeen- 
year period, and made them available in book form. 
Ordinarily, such compilations have a cobbled to- 
gether feel. Marty attempts to avoid this by placing 
the articles within an overall framework of "homog- 
eneity versus religious pluralism." The essays con- 
tain occasional repetitions of both phrase and quo- 
tation, and it takes some tugging to make them all 
fit. But, in the main, the framework holds. This 
book emerges as a paean of praise to Father John 
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Courtney Murray's Observation that "religious plu- 
ralism is integral to the human condition." 

Marty's essays touch on a variety of themes: re- 
publicanism, civil religion, Reinhold Niebuhr as "the 
classic public theologian," spirituality in a secular 
world, the Bible as an icon in the American republic, 
foreign visitors' perceptions of the nation's religious 
life, the collapse of the Catholic "ghetto," southern 
evangelicalism, fundamentalism, and the Mormons. 

The author strongly denies that there has ever 
been a time of religious homogeneity in American 
history. But he notes that ethnic-religious tensions 
have frequently been directed against factions within 
the group, rather than against the "dominant" (for 
many years, Protestant) culture. In other essays 
Marty discusses the emergence of a "Protestant 
ghetto" and wrestles with the political implications 
of the recent conservative evangelical upsurge. His 
analysis of the dilemmas of a "gentile" historian 
confronting the birth of the Mormon faith is espe- 
cially well drawn. 

Marty's ear is largely tuned to the dilemmas of 
contemporary religious life. He looks to the past for 
examples to illuminate these problems. If there is 
occasionally more souffld than main course here, the 
essays still have a great deal to say about religion in 
American life. 

FERENC M. SZASZ 

University of New Mexico 



james r. masterson, Compiler. Writings on American 
History, 1962—1973: A Subject Bibliograph) of Books 
and Monographs. In ten volumes. White Plains, N.Y.: 
Kraus. 1985. $1300.00 the set. 

Since 1902 the series Writings on American History has 
been the comprehensive bibliography for scholars 
of the nation's past, but recently the means of 
publication feil behind annual scholarly production 
itself. Books and articles produced in 1961 were 
compiled in a two-volume bibliography that was not 
published until 1978. Articles alone have been pub- 
lished in subject bibliographies through 1985. The 
book and monograph bibliography for 1962-73 has 
now been released in ten volumes, still more than a 
decade in arrears. More than fifty thousand works 
are listed, some in more than one category, resulting 
in roughly eighty-eight thousand entries with füll 
bibliographic Information, including Library of 
Congress catalogue number and, when assigned, 
the Dewey Decimal Classification number. Especially 
informative is the listing of the table of Contents of 
books that are collections of essays. 

The major difference between the "old series" of 
Writings on American History, begun by the AHA, 
covering the years through 1960, and the "new 
series" jointly published by the AHA and the Kraus- 



Thomson Organization, is that annotations have 
been dropped in favor of categorizing entries by 
subject. The volume of scholarship has become too 
large to finance annotation. 

The bibliography is divided into five categories, 
within which subdivisions cover more specific topics. 
"History and Historians," in 250 pages, includes 
historiography broadly defined, libraries, and oral 
history. "Chronological Classification" Covers 400 
pages of titles, not all of which are listed elsewhere 
by specific subject. "Subject Classification" occupies 
more than half of the ten volumes, covering cultural 
and intellectual history (over 600 pages), the history 
of science and technology (over 100 pages), eco- 
nomic history (400 pages), Communications history 
(less than 100 pages), transportation history (100 
pages), military history (250 pages), political history 
(almost 700 pages), social history (1300 pages), and 
exploration and discovery (150 pages). 

Some summary observatiöns can be made. Titles 
categorized as "social history" and "cultural and 
intellectual history" together exceed all the others 
combined. Assuming consistency in the categories 
over the years, this represents an obvious flowering 
during 1962-73 of these relatively late-developing 
fields of historical study. Because the entries are not 
organized chronologically within the subject catego- 
ries, one cannot easily assess whether cultural and 
intellectual history appeared more populär earlier 
or later during 1962-73, in relation to social history. 

Students of particular specialties may derive sug- 
gestions of historiographical trends by comparing 
subject allocations during 1962—73 with earlier pe- 
riods. For example, from the entries in volumes of 
Writings between 1918 and 1954 an average of 
approximately 15 percent feil into categories now 
considered to be cultural and intellectual history. 
The same categories comprise roughly 20 percent 
during the 1962-73 period. It is not surprising that 
an increase in cultural and intellectual history titles 
should be listed in the more recent years, but it is 
surprising that there was not much change between 
World War I and the 1950s. The value of such 
bibliographic subject comparisons may be reduced, 
of course, by arbitrary and inconsistent categoriza- 
tion over the years. 

"Geographical Classification," covering 1 100 pag- 
es, devotes roughly 200 pages each to the South and 
the Middle Atlantic, 150 pages to the Pacific (Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Pacific Northwest) and the Middle 
West-Old Northwest, 100 pages each to New En- 
gland and the Southwest and less to the Border 
states (Arkansas to West Virginia), the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Great Plains, and territories, possessions, 
and dependencies. The final section of 500 pages, 
"Biography," is mainly devoted to individual biog- 
raphies. Volume 10 contains an index of authörs, 



